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LET  Midwiues  mark  what  hath  been  written  in  my  Observations}  let  them  consider 
diligently,  the  several  reportes  not  faigned,  or  the  surmised  thoughtes,  nuctors,  or  man’s 
fantasie,  sitting  and  meditating  in  his  studye,  but  which  really  have  been  performed  in 
the  trauailing  woman’s  chambre. — And,  let  the  midwiues  knowe  that  they  be  nature’s  ser¬ 
vants,  and  not  her  instructed.  , 

W1LLUGHBY. 
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PREFACE. 


i  * 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  observe,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  1810,  a  process  of  parturi¬ 
tion,  which  had  not  been  previously  noticed ; 
or,  at  least  which  had  not  been  properly  des¬ 
cribed. — The  fact  itself,  or  what  I  may  term 
the  result  of  the  process,  had,  no  doubt,  been 
long  known  and  acknowledged. 

Having  felt  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  discernment  of  the  true  ratio¬ 
nale  of  a  process,  the  mechanism  of  which 
(if  I  may  so  express  it),  had  been  so  long  mis¬ 
conceived  by  practitioners  of  the  first  emi¬ 
nence  in  midwifery,  I  only  waited  to  witness 
two  additional  instances,  until  I  promulgated 
the  fact,  in  a  short  pamphlet  which  I  published 
in  the  year  1811;  but  which,  I  regret,  was  too 
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hastily  written,  and  not  free  from  error.  Error 

•* 

— inasmuch  that  I  worded  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs  so  inadvertently  as  to  lead  some  of  my 
readers  to  the  deduction  of  an  inference* 
materially  different  from  that  which  I  had  in¬ 
tended. 

With  the,  hope  of  obliterating  any  unfa¬ 
vourable  impression  which  such  inadvertence 
might  have  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  more 
experienced,  and  with  the  view  of  obviating 
every  injurious  consequence  which  might  re¬ 
sult  from  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  less 
experienced,  I  have  determined  to  re-state  the 
subject. 

This  intention,  I  hope,  will  be  deemed  lau¬ 
dable  ;  and  likewise,  I  trust  that  I  will  not  be 
conceived  censurable  if  I  endeavour  to  pre- 
engage  the  mind  of  my  reader,  both  for  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  my  explanation,  in  transcribing  a  few 
passages  from  a  polite  letter,  which  1  had  the 
gratifying  honor  to  receive  from  the  celebrated 
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Doctor  Denman  (since  dead),  although  I  had 
boldly  controverted  the  reality  of  his  theory 

of  this  process. 

*  *  *  » 

For  some  judicious  remarks,  which  he  was 
so  kind  as  to  make  on  my  pamphlet,  I  feel 
myself  much  obliged ;  and  for  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  long  since  set  forth  to  the  world  in 
his  numerous  publications  on  midwifery,  every 
individual  ought  to  feel  truly  grateful.  But — 
Doctor  Denman  was  a  man,  the  lustre  of  whose 
fame,  whether  we  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
a  writer,  a  teacher,  or  a  practitioner,  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  brilliancy  from  any  applause  which 
my  pen  could  unfold. 

* 

His  letter,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  begins 
thus  : 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  much  obliged  by  the  favour 
you  have  done  me,  in  sending  your  pamphlet, 
explaining  with  much  ingenuity  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  foetus ,  a  subject  of  considerable 

importance  in  midwifery  ;  and  I  should  sooner 
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have  made  this  acknowledgment,  had  I  not 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  which  the 
quietness  of  this  great  town  gives  me  at  this 
season,  of  going  into  the  country. 

“  It  would  be  very  hard  indeed  if  offence 
were  taken  at  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
might  be  entertained  of  any  published  doc¬ 
trine,  as  it  would  deny  to  others  the  privilege 
which  all  late  authors  assume,  and  every 
corrected  edition  of  any  work  is  an  exercise 
of  that  privilege.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
so  far  from  taking  offence  by  any  freedom 
of  criticism  you  have  used,  regarding  what 
I  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion,  that  I  feel  obliged  by  what  you  have 
said  upon  it,  in  terms  sufficiently  flattering. 
On  this  ground,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse 

the  few  observations  I  have  ventured  to  make 

\ 

on  your  work. 

“  When  the  first  account  of  the  possibility  of 

the  spontaneous  evolution  was  published,  it 

» * 

was  absolutely  denied  by  every  member  of  a 

society,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  belong- 

/  * 
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ing ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  fact,  so  many  cases 
had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  different  gen. 
tlemen,  that  the  fact  was  not  admitted  only, 
but  became  one  of  the  established  doctrines 
of  the  schools. 

*  4 

“  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  the 
fact  was  admitted;  and  when  the  account  of  it 
was  published,  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  send  it  into  the  world 
without  some  attempt  to  explain  how  it  was 
effected. 

“  In  your  practice  I  presume  you  have  met 
with  many  instances  of  it ;  but  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  one  case  would  not  be  esteemed 
sufficient  authority  for  forming  an  axiom,  and 
determining  the  general  question.  The  fact  is 
a  distinct  question;  the  manner  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  another.  For  the  former,  I  am  not  any 
longer  answerable.  It  stands  on  other  testi¬ 
mony  ;  but  I  certainly  have  remained  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  explanation  of  the  manner,  and 
to  defend  this  I  am  not  very  solicitous ;  yet  I 
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may  observe  that  my  explanation  is  not  given 
in  positive  terms,  beginning  with  ‘  I  pre¬ 
sume,’  leaving  it  as  an  opinion  for  futvire 
proof  or  disapprobation.  If  there  be  an  error 
in  the  explanation,  others  may  also  err  in  their 
opinion.” 

And,  after  having  dilated  considerably  up¬ 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  my  work,  he 
writes  thus : — 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  consider  this  long 
letter  as  a  proof  of  my  respect  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  taking  pains  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  profession.  Wishing  you  all  sup- 
cess, 

u  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  most  obliged  servant, 

“  THO.  DENMAN.” 

4<  Mount-street,  10th  October,  181 1/' 
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EXPLANATION,  &c. 


As  i  do  not  purpose  to  treat,  at  large,  of 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  but  intend  merely 
to  consider  of  the  management  of  such  la¬ 
bours,  as  are  termed  cross-births,*  it  cannot  be 
deemed  necessary  that  I  should  give  a  general 
view  of  the  history,  or  notice  the  progressive 
improvements  of  this  art.  It  will  suffice  that 
that  I  advert  briefly  to  the  modes  which  have 
been  usually  adopted,  for  the  relief  of  partu- 
rient  women,  in  this  variety  of  presentation, 

' .  1  .  „  %  J  *  *  r*  ■*  •  ,  t 

*  By  cross-births  are  understood  those  labours  wherein  any 
part  of  the  trunk,  or  of  a  superior  extremity  of  the  child,  pi  e- 
sent*. 
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From  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  we  learn 
that  their  modes  of  acting,  on  these  occasions, 
were  not  only  painful  and  uncouth,  hut  some 
of  them  were  truly  absurd.  The  most  ratio¬ 
nal  perhaps  of  them,  was  to  mutilate  the  Fee - 
tus  in  utero ,  and  then  to  extract  it  piece-meal. 
But  even  this  plan,  although  we  may  allow  it 
to  have  been  generally  successful,  as  to  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  woman,  was  certain  de¬ 
struction  to  the  infant,  and  must  have  fre¬ 
quently  offered  such  violence  to  the  uterine 
system  of  the  mother,  as  to  induce  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  gangrene, — terminating  in  death. 

» .  .  s i  t  t  •  . 

Among  the  more  absurd  expedients  often 
had  recourse  to,  we  might  notice  the  custom  of 
changing  the  position  of  the  patient  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  postures,  with  a  view  of  altering  the 

r 

untoward  situation  of  the  feetns  to  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  one ; — or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
hope  of  converting  a  cross-presentation  into 
a  natural  labour. 

•  w  * 

This  object  was  attempted  to  be  effected,  by 
causing  the  suffering'  woman  to  turn  succes- 
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sively,  from  laying  upon  her  side  to  her  back  ; 
thence  to  rest  upon  her  knees  and  elbows ; 
thence  to  be  rolled,  and  afterwards  perhaps  to 
be  shaken  by  a  number  of  robust  assistants. 
And  often,  after  a  variety  of  similar  efforts 
without  advantage,  she  would  be  supended  by 
the  heels,  with  her  head  downward,  over  the 
bed-chamber  door,  or  from  the  step  of  a  lad¬ 
der,  with  the  design  of  causing  the  infant  to 
present  with  its  head  to  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  expedients 
were  resorted  to  in  the  earlier  ages  ;  for 
Hippocrates  not  only  relates  them,  but  recom¬ 
mends  them.  He  says, — u  If  the  arm  or  leg, 
or  both,  of  a  living  child  present,  they  must, 
as  soon  as  discovered,  be  returned  into  the 
womb,  and  the  child  be  brought  into  the  pas¬ 
sage  with  its  head  downwards.”  To  effect 
which,  he  advises  to  roll  the  woman,  to  shake 
her,  and  to  make  her  jump  ;  and  if  these  ex¬ 
pedients  do  not  succeed,  he  advises  to  extract 
the  child  with  crotchets,  or  whatever  instru¬ 
ments  can  dismember  it. 

Although  it  is  easy  of  belief  that  such  prac- 
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tice  was  in  repute  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 
yet,  if  we  had  not  good  authority  for  it,  it 
would  be  scarcely  credible  that  such  absur¬ 
dities  had  not  been  entirely  abandoned  previ- 

t 

o ms  to  the  last  century. 

In  the  writings  of  Dr.  Smellie,  who  lived 
in  that  age,  we  find  the  following  detail, 
(Case  III.) 

“  Being  called  to  a  watchman’s  wife,  the 
midwife  told  me,  that  the  waters  had  come  off 
in  a  large  quantity,  on  which  the  arm  was 
forced  down  into  the  birth,  and  the  hand  ap¬ 
peared  without  the  external  parts.  She  had 
tried  different  methods  to  make  the  child  (as 
she  ignorantly  imagined,)  withdraw  up  its 

hand  into  the  womb,  and  change  itself  into 

> 

the  natural  position ;  by  dipping  its  hand  in  a 
bason  of  cold  water,  and  also  in  vinegar  and 
brandy ;  but  finding  these  trials  fail,  she  had 
recourse  to  the  last  remedy,  before  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  a  man-practitioner  was  thought  ne¬ 
cessary:  she  directed  the  woman’s  husband  to 
take  hold  of  her  legs  over  his  shoulders,  and 


lift  up  her  body,  three  times,  with  her  back  to 
his,  and  her  head  downwards,  being  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  although  the  former  methods  failed 
of  success,  this  would  answer  expectati¬ 
on.”  These  absurd  expedients,  in  this  case,  I 
must  remark,  were  the  act  of  an  ignorant  fe¬ 
male,  and  not  that  of  a  physician. 

Such  was  generally  the  practice  in  cross*? 
births,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  at  which  period  Ambroise  Par fe,  having 
already  walked  several  years  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessors,  conceived  the  bold  design 
(possibly  he  might  have  taken  the  hint  from 
Celsus)  of  always  introducing  his  hand  into 
the  uterus ,  taking  hold  of  the  legs  of  the 
child,  and  thereby  completing  delivery,  as  if 
the  feet  had  originally  presented.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  termed  turning;*  because  by  it  the 
arm,  or  whatever  part  of  the  trunk  originally 

*  Although  the  merit  of  introducing  the  practice  of  turning 
into  general  notice  has  been  deservedly  attributed  to  Pare, 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  similar  method  had  been  oc¬ 
casionally  practised,  at  intervals,  between  the  time  of  Celsus 
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presents,  recedes  into  the  uterus ,  yielding  pri¬ 
ority  of  exit  to  the  lower  extremities. 

On  reviewing  the  subject  at  this  time,  it  ap¬ 
pears  somewhat  extraordinary  that  this  plan 
had  not  been  more  generally  adopted  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  sixteenth  century  ;  for 
we  find  by  the  writings  of  Celsus,*  that  he 
knew  children  may  be  delivered  with  the  feet 
foremost,  by  taking  hold  of  their  legs  ;  and 
he  directs  to  turn  children,  either  with  their 
head  or  feet  downwards,  who  are  otherwise 
placed  in  the  womb.  Celsus,  we  must  admit, 
speaks  only  of  dead  children ;  but  it  might 
from  thence  have  easily  been  inferred,  that  the 

and  that  of  Pare.  Thus  we  learn  from  iEtius,  who  lived  pro¬ 
bably  about  the  fifth  century,  that  Philomenes  discovered  a  me¬ 
thod  of  turning  and  delivering  children  by  the  feet,  in  all  un¬ 
natural  presentations. 


*  Verum  intus  emortuo  corpori  manus  injecta  protinus  habi- 
tum  ejus  sentit,  nam  aut  in  caput,  aut  in  pedes  conversum  est, 
aut  in  transversum  jacet :  fere  tamen  sic,  ut  vel  manus  ejus,  vel 
pes  in  propinquo  sit.  Medici  vero  propositum  est,  ut  eum 
inanu  dirigat  vel  in  caput,  vel  etiam  in  pedes,  si  forte  aliter  com- 
positus  est. 


Celsus  Lib.  vii.  Cap.  xxix. 
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same  practice  could  be  applied  to  deliver  liv¬ 
ing  children. 

. f  i  r  <5  ;  %  . 

This  mode  of  delivery  adopted  by  Pare,  al¬ 
though  to  us  so  evidently  preferable  to  the 
means  then  in  general  use,  met  with  the  usual 
reception  of  every  innovation — opposition.  At 
length,  however,  its  utility  was  acknowledged, 

i 

and  it  has  been,  for  many  years,  so  very  ge¬ 
nerally  acted  upon,  as  to  be  considered  by 
some,  particularly  by  less  experienced  prac¬ 
titioners,  the  only  means  by  which  a  fcetus 
can  possibly  be  liberated  in  cross-birth. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  discovery 
or  improvement  in  the  healing  art;  it  first 
meets  with  opposition — is  at  last  admitted — 
and  then  so  implicitly  followed  as  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  extremes — its  use  to  be  abused — and  the 
benefits,  which,  in  just  bounds,  it  might  con¬ 
fer  upon  society,  are  defeated. 

To  give  an  example,  in  the  practice  of  phy¬ 
sic,  of  this  waywardness  to  run  into  extremes 
in  the  use  of  a  supposed  valuable  remedy,  we 


might  instance  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in 
hepatic  and  bilious  complaints  ;  in  some  of 
which  it  may  produce  beneficial  effects  ;  but 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
charge  the  system  with  mercury  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver;  and  yet  such  practice 
has  been  frequently  pushed,  even  to  the  most 
deplorable  consequences. 

In  like  manner,  this  improvement  of  Pare 
would  have  been  of  more  decided  advantage 
to  the  human  race,  if  its  application  had  been 
restricted  to  suitable  cases  ;  for  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  state,  that  no  candid  man  of  extended 
practice  will  deny  the  fact  of  his  having 
known  women  to  suffer  irreparable  injury, 
even  death,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
used  by  practitioners  in  the  operation  of  turn¬ 
ing. 

4 

To  acquire  conclusive  evidence  of  this  as¬ 
sertion,  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  person  to  pe¬ 
ruse  the  writings  of  any  candid  practitioner 
of  the  last  or  present  century,  and  there  will 
there  be  found  sufficient  testimony  to  convince 
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him,  that  the  practice  of  turning  has  been  too 
indiscriminately  pursued  :  But,  in  order  to 
spare  some  of  my  readers  the  trouble  of  look¬ 
ing  for  information  on  this  subject,  I  will  here 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  authors  of  cele¬ 
brity.  . 

LaMotte,  in  his  observation  262,  page  467, 
says,  “  Et  la  matrice  si  etroitement  appliquee 
sur  l’enfant,  qu’il  n’etoit  pas  possible  d’intro- 
duire  ni  mes  doigts  ni  ma  main  dans  la  ma¬ 
trice,  pour  aller  en  chercher  les  pieds ;  l’e- 
paule  fermoit  trop  exactement  le  passage,  joint 
a  P  extreme  grosseur  du  bras,  et  a  Petroitesse 
du  vagin :  tous  ces  obstacles,  qui  me  parois- 
soient  comme  invincibles,  me  determinerent, 
apres  une  courte  reflexion,  a  tordre  et  arra- 
cher  ce  bras ;  ce  que  je  fis  en  deux  coups  de 
main,  ne  doutant  pas  qu'apres  T extraction  de 
cette  partie  etron$onnee,  je  n’eusse  une  entiere 
liberte  a  mettre  a  execution  le  dessein  que  j’a- 
vois  toujours  d’aller  chercher  les  pieds ;  mais 

quelque  liberte  que  me  pht  donner  cette  ex¬ 
traction,  je  n’en  eus  pas  encore  assez  pour  ex- 

ecuter  mon  intention,  quoique  la  malade  fut 
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sans  douleur,  ce  qui  etoit  encore  un  grand 
avantage,  tant  pour  elle  que  pour  moi ;  car 
quand  je  voulois  forcer  ma  main  a  entrer  a  cote 
de  ce  moignon  d’epaule,  que  je  ne  pouvois 
faire  retrograde^  par  les  raisons  que  j’ai  dites, 
je  soufFrois  une  si  violente  douleur,  qu’elle 
etoit  suivie  d’une  impuissance  absolue  de  re- 
muer  aucun  de  mes  doigts,  a  cause  que  la 
compression,  que  toutes  les  parties  en  general 
souffroient,  causoit  un  etranglement  aux  nerfs 
de  ma  main,  qui  interceptoit  le  cours  des  es- 
prits  ;  en  sorte  que  ces  parties  tomboient  dans 
un  engourdissement  paralytique,  ce  qui  m’o- 
bligea  a  retirer  ma  main  plusieurs  fois,  afin 
qu’en  procurant  le  cours  aux  esprits,  je  pusse 

4 

y  rendre  sa  premiere  vigueur ;  apres  quoi  je 
retoumois  a  Pouvrage,  comrne  auparavant, 
jusqu’a  ce  qu’enfin  j’eusse  force  ce  passage  ; 
alors  j’introduisis  ma  main  dans  la  matrice,  &c. 
En  prenant  toutes  ces  mesures,  je  finis  cet  ac¬ 
couchement,  Pun  des  plus  laborieux  que  j’aye 
jamais  fait.  Je  crus  tres-certainement  que  je 
mourrois  apres  cet  accouchement,  ou  j’epuisai 
et  ma  science  et  mes  forces,  et  apr&s  lequel 
je  restai  sans  respiration ;  en  sorte  qu’il  me 
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fallut  mettre  sur  un  matelas  devant  un  grand 
feu,  et  me  frotter  avec  des  linges  chauds  pen¬ 
dant  plus  d’une  heure.” 

And  in  his  reflection  on  observation  271, 
page  490,  where,  after  relating  a  train  of  si¬ 
milar  difficulties,  he  says,— “  Je  crus  que  cet 
accouchement  seroit  le  dernier  de  ma  vie,  tant 
j’etois  las  et  epuise,  et  j’eus  besoin  de  plus  de 
huit  jours  pour  me  remettre  de  l’extr^me  fa¬ 
tigue  que  j’y  avois  soufferte,  sans  que  je  puisse 
m’aider  pendant  tout  ce  temps-la  des  mains  ni 
des  bras,  ne  marchant  m6me  qu’avec  peine.” 

“  Les  bras  de  cet  enfant  se  trouverent  rom- 
pus,  sans  que  je  me  fuisse  apercu  de  cet  ac¬ 
cident,  jusqu’a  ce  que  la  mere  fut  delivree.  Ce 
ne  fut  point  dans  le  temps  que  je  les  debarassai 
du  passage,  que  cet  accident  arriva,  mais  dans 
le  temps  du  cruel  et  extreme  effort  que  je  fus 
obligfe  de  faire  pour  terminer  ce  penible  et  la- 
borieux  accouchement,” 

The  foregoing  are  extracts  from  two  cases, 

c 
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which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  French 
practitioner  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  I  shall  now  relate  some  difficulties 
which  occured  at  later  periods  to  British  prac¬ 
titioners. 

V  \ 

0 

Di\  Smellie  in  case  III.  after  relating  a  series 

of  difficulties  in  attempting  to  turn,  says,  “  this 

% 

hand  and  arm,  last  introduced,  being  likewise 
cramped,  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  them, 
and  I  began  to  despair  of  succeeding  without 
the  assistance  of  the  crotchet,  but  I  resolved  to 

make  one  effort  more.  My  left  hand  being  now 

/ 

pretty  well  recovered  from  the  former  fatigue, 
I  introduced  it  as  at  first,  and  at  last  reached 
up  to  the  fundus  uteri ; '  I  now  brought  down 
one  of  the  legs,  and  delivered  the  child,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  noose.5' 

“  Although,  while  I  lived  in  the  country,  I 
had  been  called  to  many  such  cases,  yet  I  was 
never  more  fatigued ;  I  was  not  able  to  raise 
my  arms  to  my  head  for  a  day  or  two  after 
this  delivery  ;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
was  present  was  so  much  frightened,  that  he 
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resolved  never  to  venture  on  the  practice  of 
midwifery.” 

« 

And  Dr.  Smellie,  after  speaking  of  the  fa¬ 
tigue  he  endured  in  the  course  of  the  delivery 
in  case  XIV.  says,  “  the  weather  was  remark¬ 
ably  cold  for  the  season  of  the  year  ;  there  was 
very  little  fire,  and  yet  I  sweated  so  much, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  off  my  waistcoat 
and*  wig,  and  put  on  my  nightgown,  with  a 
thin  napkin  on  my  head.” 

r 

I  could  transcribe  extracts  from  cases  at¬ 
tended  with  similar  difficulties,  to  almost  end¬ 
less  extent ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  dilate  further  on  this  head.  I  would  simply 
beg  of  the  reader  to  reflect  on  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  cases  ;  and  I  would  then  ask  him,  if  he 
can  suppose  it  was  ever  intended  by  the  Author 
of  Nature  that  the  uterine  system  of  woman 
should  be  subjected  to  such  violence  as  therein 
detailed. 

La  Motte  in  the  first  case  relates,  that  his 

hand  was  so  squeezed  by  the  general  com^ 

c2 
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pression  all  the  parts  laid  under,  that  it  was 
quite  numbed,  which  forced  him  to  withdraw 
it  several  times  in  order  to  recover  its  power  ; 
and,  that  he  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  desist 
from,  and  resume  his  work,  before  he  forced 
a  passage  into  the  womb  ;  and  lastly,  he  adds, 
he  imagined  that  he  should  have  died  after 
this  delivery,  which  was  the  most  laborious  he 
ever  performed,  having  been  put  to  the  utmost 
of  his  skill  and  strength :  he  remained  without 
breath,  and  they  were  forced  to  lay  him  upon 
a  matrass  before  a  great  fire,  and  rub  him 
with  warm  cloths  for  above  half  an  hour. 
And,  in  his  other  case,  which  I  have  quoted, 
he  asserts  he  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  he 
did  not  expect  ever  to  be  able  to  perform  ano¬ 
ther  delivery. 

In  Dr.  Smellie's  first  case  quoted,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  he  must  have  exerted  great  force  to  get 
his  arm  into  the  womb,  as  he  was  obliged  al¬ 
ternately  to  relieve  the  right  by  the  left  until 
lie  accomplished  his  object.  And,  we  may  in¬ 
fer  that  the  woman’s  sufferings  were  not  in¬ 
considerable,  when  one  of  the  Doctor's  pu- 


15  . 


pils  was  thereby  deterred  from  pursuing  the 
profession  of  midwifery  ;  and  the  reader 

•  '  '  ’  » ’  t 

may  form  some  idea  of  the  exertion  that  he 

+\  _  •  , 

used  in  the  second  case,  from  *the  circumstance 

•  •  t 

of  h  ^sweating  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to 
throw  off  his  waistcoat  and  wig. 


As  the  embarassments  just  recited  occur¬ 
red  in  practice  many  years  ago,  it  might  per¬ 
haps,  by  sbme>  Se*  conjectured  that  the  art  of 
midwifery  has  since  been  so  much  improved* 
that  such  exertidlis  are  not  now  required. 


Happily  such  exertions  are  not  now  required 
in  every  case  of  turning  ;  nor  were  they  even 

j  ■  •  ' 

in  the  days  of  La  Motto  or  Smellie ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  similar  force  is  ’occasionally  still  used 
in  cross-birth  deliveries,  and  that  not  only  by 
inexperienced  practitioners,  but  such  practice 
is  inculcated  as  justifiable  and  necessary,  when 
turning  cannot  be  more  easily  effected,  by 
teachers  of  the  first  eminence  iri  Europe. 


It  is  quite  clear  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Denman,  that  he  himself  had  occasionally 
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used  very  considerable  force  in  turning.  But 
from  the  year  1 772,  when  he  first  discovered 
that  the  uterus  itself  could  expel  the  fcetus 
without  the  interference  of  some  accoucheur, 
he  became  more  reserved  in  using  great  ef¬ 
forts.  And,  from  that  period,  unless  he  could 
accomplish  his  object  by  moderate  exertions, 
he  either  trusted  to  the  chance  of  a  sponta¬ 
neous  evolution,  or  he  proceeded  to  deliver  in 
a  manner  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

The  present  celebrated  professor  of  mid¬ 
wifery  (Dr.  James  Hamilton)  in  the  Univer- 
of  Edinburgh,  informs  his  numerous  class  of 
pupils  in  his  lectures,  that  he  has  been  obliged 
to  exert  great  efforts,  for  a  considerable  time, 
frequently  upwards  of  an  hour,  before  he 
could  thus  effect  delivery  :  and  that  he  has 
occasionally  suffered  so  much  pain  from  the 
pressure  which  his  arm  sustained  whilst  in  the 
uterus ,  that  he  has  been  ready  to  exclaim 
equally  with  the  suffering  woman.  Indeed,  I 
might  venture  to  say,  there  are  few  practiti¬ 
oners  of  extended  practice  who  have  not  ex- 
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perienced  similar  difficulties*  and  felt  similar 
sensations. 

In  the  year  1 772,  the  late  Dr.  Denman  was 
called  to  a  poor  woman  in  Oxford-street,  who 
had  been  in  labour  all  the  preceding  night, 
under  the  care  of  a  midwife,  an  arm  of  the 
child  presenting.  He  found  there  two  sur¬ 
geons*  who  had  made  repeated  efforts  to  turn, 
hut  the  pains  were  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus .  He 
relates,*  “  I  found  the  arm  much  swelled,  and 
pushed  through  the  external  parts*  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  shoulder  nearly  reached  the 
perinoeum ,  The  woman  struggled  vehemently 
with  her  pains  ;  and,  during  their  continuance, 
I  perceived  the  shoulder  of  the  child  to  de¬ 
scend.  I  remained  by  the  bed-side  till  the 

« 

child  was  expelled,  and  I  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prized  to  find  that  the  breech  and  inferior 
extremities  were  expelled  before  the  head,:  as 
if  the  case  had  originally  been  a  presentation 
of  the  inferior  extremities.  The  child  was 
dead,  but  the  mother  recovered  as  soon,  and 


*  Denman’s  Aphorisms,  p.  61. 
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as  well,  as  she  could  have  done  after  the  most 
natural  labour.5’ 

In  the  following  year,  1773,  Dr.  Denman 
was  called  to  another  woman,  whose  situa¬ 
tion  was  nearly  similar,  and  where  he  met 
Surgeon  Burosse  in  consultation.  He  re¬ 
marks,  “  when  I  examined,  I  found  the 
shoulder  of  the  child  pressed  into  the  superior 
aperture  ofth e  pelvis.  The  pains  were  strong, 
and  returned  at  short  intervals.  Having 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  turning  the  child, 
and  extracting  it  by  the  feet,  I  sat  down  and 
made  repeated  attemps  to  raise  the  shoulder, 
with  all  the  force  which  I  thought  could  be 
safely  used  ;  but  the  action  of  the  uterus  was 
so  powerful  that  1  was  obliged  to  desist.  No 

further  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  child. 

- 

Then  every  pain  propelled  it  lower  into  the 
pelvis,  and  in  a  little  more 'than  one  hour  the 
child  was  born,  tlVe  breech  "being  expelled,  as 

in  the  first  case.  This  child  was  also  dead, 

*  * 

but  the  mother  recovered  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  manner.55 


In  the  next  case  related  (page  65)  by  Dr. 
Denman,  he  says,  “  In  all  these  ca$es  the 
women  were  at  the  full  period  of  utro-gesta~ 
tion,  and  all  the  children  were  of  the  usual 
size.”  In  the  second  case,  he  likewise  adds, 
“  I  now  understood  the  progress  more  clearly, 
and  attempted  to  explain,  both  in  my  lecture 
on  the  subject,  and  in  the  aphorisms  which 
were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  students,  my 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of 
the  child  turned,  as  it  were,  upon  its  own 
axis.” 

Dr.  Denman’s  explanation,  which  I  have 
extracted  from  his  valuable  system  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  is  as  follows  : 

\ 

(C  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  evolution 
takes  place,  I  presume,  that  after  the  long 
continued  action  of  the  uterus,  the  body  of 
the  child  is  brought  into  such  a  compact  state 
as  to  receive  the  full  force  of  every  returning 
action.  The  body,  ip  its  doubled  state,  being 
too  large  to  pass  through  the  pelvis ,  and  the 
uterus  pressing  upon  its  inferior  extremities. 
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which  are  the  only  parts  capable  of  being 
moved,  they  are  forced  gradually  lower ; 
making  room  as  they  are  pressed  down  for 
the  reception  of  some  other  part  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  uterus  which  they  have  evacuated, 
until  the  body,  turning  as  it  were  upon  its  own 
axis,  the  breech  of  the  child  is  expelled,  as  in 
an  original  presentation  of  that  part  ;  nor  has 
there  been  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  size 
or  form  of  the  pelvis  of  those  women,  to  whom 

V  . 

this  case  has  happened,  nor  have  the  children 
been  small,  or  softened  by  putrefaction. — I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  child  of  a 
common  size,  living,  or  but  lately  dead,  in 
such  a  state  as  to  possess  some  degree  of  re- 
silition,  is  the  best  calculated  for  expulsion 
in  this  manner.” 

Although  it  be  my  opinion,  that  no  practi¬ 
tioner  will  ever  again  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a  process  similar  to  that  just  des¬ 
cribed  ;  yet,  I  wish  to  retain  the  appellation — 
“  spontaneous  evolution,”  given  by  Dr.  Den¬ 
man  to  the  event  of  a  delivery,  in  arm-pre¬ 
sentation,  unaided  by  the  accoucheur ;  both 
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because  the  fact  is  known  by  the  term,  and 
because  it  appears  to  me  more  suitable  than 

that  of  expulsion. 

•» 

The  word  expulsion  would  rather  convey  the 
idea  that  the  foetus  is  propelled  through  the 
os  externum ,  each  after  line  of  it  succeeding 
each,  in  regular  progression,  the  entire  retain¬ 
ing  the  form,  and  every  part  each  its  relative 
position,  as  situated  at  the  commencement  of 
labour.  Whereas — this  is  not  the  case.  For, 
in  the  early  stage  of  such  a  labour,  the  trunk 
of  the  foetus  is  nearly  perpendicular,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis ;  but  as  it  de¬ 
scends  .  through  the  pelvis ,  it  gradually  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  horizontal  ;  and  immediately 
previous  to  its  expulsion,  it  lays  exactly  hori¬ 
zontal,  with  respect  to  the  os  externum .  So, 

in  fact,  there  is  a  process  somewhat  (although 

✓ 

not  exactly)  similar  to  the  theoretical  one 
of  Dr.  Denman,  but  with  this  material  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  mechanism  of  it  takes  place 
in  the  vagina  and  pelvis  proper  ;  and  not,  as 
he  conjectured,  in  the  uterus ,  and  between 
the  alee  of  the  Ilia. 
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The  practicability  of  the  process*  which  I 
propose  to  describe*  will  perhaps  appear  to 
some  of  my  readers  as  little  worthy  of  credit* 
as  Dr.  Denman’s  explanation  seems  to  me 
incompatible  with  unprejudiced  reasoning  on 

*  ■  .  r  ^  ,  *  • 

the  subject.  From  a  cursory  view  of  my 
rationale  I  anticipate  it  will  -*bte  inferred*  that 
the  entire  trunk  or  body  of  the  foetus  must  be 

*  f  . 

pressed  into*  and  be  contained  at  once*  ill 
the  lower  cavity  of  the  pelvis *  immediately 
prior  to  its  liberation. 

It  is  not  however  altogether  required  to 
admit  this  as  a  fact  on  the  occasion  ;  but  even 

'  t  t 

if  it  were*  it  might  be  brought  within^  the 

* 

limits  of  belief.  For*  if  we  compress  strongly, 
by  its  extreme  ends*  the  trunk  of  any  still¬ 
born  foetus,  we  will  find  its  bulk  not  then  to 
exceed  by  so  much  the  size  of  the  head  as  it 
usually  does.  And  the  difference  of  the  solid 
contents  of  the  body  over  the  head  is*  at  all 

times*  less  in  excess  than  appearances  would  in- 

* 

dicate.  And  why  should  not  a  pelvis *  which 

T  *  * 

we  suppose  perfectly  capable  of  containing 
the  head  of  a  child*  likewise  be  capable  of 
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containing  its  body  ;  the  bulk,  when  com- 
pressed,  and  the  solid  contents  of  which,  whe¬ 
ther  compressed  or  not,  do  not  so  very  much 
exceed  those  of  the  head  ? 

But,  in  order  to  admit  my  explication  of 
the  procees  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  conceive  that  the  trunk  should  be  altoge¬ 
ther  compressed  into  a  bulk  not  exceeding 

/ 

the  compass  of  the  head.  For,  previous  to 
the  reception  of  the  breech  into  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  which  occurs  very  shortly  before  the 
completion  of  the  evolution,  a  great  portion  of 
one  side  of  the  thorax  will  have  emerged 
from  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis .  And  like¬ 
wise,  at  this  period,  the  perineum  will  be  ex¬ 
cessively  on  the  stretch,  suffering  a  degree 

i 

of  extension  far  beyond  that  to  which  it  is 
put  in  usual  labour. 

Thus,  then,  we  will  always  find,  during  this 
process,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thorax 
to  be  protruded  (although  not  disengaged)  from 
the  bony  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  whilst  the  breech 
is  getting  into  it ;  therefore  the  entire  of 
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the  trunk  is  never,  at  one  moment,  altoge¬ 
ther  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  :  and  consequently,  my  rationale  does  not 
require  that  it  should  be  compressed  into  a 
bulk  not  exceeding  that  of  the  head.  But  I 
maintain  that  the  body  of  an  infant,  under 
these  circumstances,  will  be  temporally  much 
reduced  in  size,  and  temporally  very  much 
altered  in  relative  form. 

For  the  information  of  those  of  my  readers 
who  may  not  be  perfectly  conversant  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  I  would  here  remark,  that  the  effort 
of  parturition  is  completed  by  a  contractile 
power  inherent  in  the  uterus ,  but  exerted 
only  at  particular  periods,  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  its  contents.  And,  in  every  case,  the 
foetus ,  whether  alive  or  dead,  is  a  passive  body, 
and  contributes,  in  no  degree,  to  its  own  libe¬ 
ration. 

As  the  variety  of  labour  termed  cross¬ 
birth,  does  not  occur  in  the  proportion  of 
three  in  a  thousand  births ;  and  as  this  more 
particular  process — “  the  spontaneous  evolu- 
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tion” — has  not  hitherto  occurred  in  general 
practice,  even  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
thirty  cross-births,  it  possibly  might  be  deemed, 
by  some  persons,  that  the  investigation  of  the 
precise  nature  of  a  process,  which  may  not 
happen  once  in  ten  thousand  labours,  is  scarce¬ 
ly  worthy  of  so  much  discussion. 

I  am  however  of  opinion,  even  if  we  were 
to  look  forward  to  the  evolution  occurring 
only  in  this  rare  proportion,  that  a  perception 
of  its  real  mechanism  would  neither  be  unin¬ 
teresting  nor  useless.  But  I  anticipate  when 
a  knowledge  of  its  true  process  shall  have 
been  more  generally  disseminated,  and  its 
principles  better  understood,  that  the  facts 
will  thenceforth  be  considerably  more  numer¬ 
ous. 

I  hope  likewise  to  be  able  to  demonstrate, 

* 

that  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  in  any 
particular  case,  can  be  calculated  upon  equal¬ 
ly  rational  principles  as  any  other  event  in 
the  routine  of  midwifery  practice.  Whereas, 
by  a  belief  in  Dr.  Denman  s  theory,  we  never 
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can  do  more  than  form  a  conjecture,  or  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  hope.  The  very  circumstances 
or  condition  of  the  woman  and  child,  which 
would  now  lead  me  to  expect  a  spontaneous 
delivery,  would,  if  I  believed  in  Doctor  Den¬ 
man’s  theory,  lead  me  to  despair  of  such  an 
event. 

/ 

The  only  inference  which  I  conceive  can 
be  drawn  from  Doctor  Denman’s  theoretical 
explanation  (quoted  at  page  19,)  is, — that 
the  shoulder  of  the  child,  after  having  been 
impacted  into  the  pelvis  by  a  series  of  uterine 
actions,  each  successive  action  forcing  it  low¬ 
er  and  lower ;  that  subsequently,  after  some 

- 

indistinct  period  of  time,  repetitions  of  the 
same  propelling  power,  instead  of  producing 

a  furtherance  of  the  same  effect,  should  cause 

. 

another  part  of  the  child,  namely  the  breech, 
to  descend,  and  to  occupy  the  place  where 
the  shoulder  had  been  ;  and,  that  the  shoul¬ 
der  should,  by  some  miraculous  effort,  at  the 
same  moment  recede  again  into  the  uterus ,  and 
take  possession  of  the  place  from  which  the 
breech  had  just  been  propelled.  Or,  to  speak 
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briefly, — that  the  breech  higher  up  in  the 
uterus ,  and  the  shoulder  lower  down  in  the 
pelvis ,  had,  by  an  unexpected  uterine  effort, 
changed  places. 

0 

i  / 

Now  it  seems  to  me  incompatible  with  all 
received  ideas  of  uterine  action  to  suppose 
that  the  uterus ,  when  contracting  so  power¬ 
fully  as  to  force  down  that  part  of  the  child 
which  was  at  its  fundus ,  could,  at  the  same 
moment,  form  a  vacuum,  into  which  another 
portion,  already  low  down  in  the  pelvis ,  should 
recede.  But  I  will  forbear  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  and  I  will 
proceed  to  describe,  as  has  uniformly  occur¬ 
red  under  my  observation,  this  rare  process  of 
parturition,  which  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained  until  the  year  1811. 

In  all  the  cases  related  by  various  prac¬ 
titioners. on  the  subject  of  the  evolution,  it  is  ; 
acknowledged,  that  shortly  before  its  occur¬ 
rence,  the  shoulder  of  the  child  had  been 
forced  very  low  into  the  pelvis  ;  and  that  the 
thorax  had  occupied  so  much  of  its  cavity 
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as  to  preclude  the  practicability  of  the  hand  of 
the  accoucheur  being  passed  up  into  the  uterus 
for  the  purpose  of  turning,  as  is  usually  done 

t 

in  such  presentations. 

So  far  as  the  foregoing  detail,  my  observa¬ 
tions  coincide  with  those  of  Doctor  Denman 

,  \  _ 

and  others  ;  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
successive  repetitions  of  the  same  propelling 

power,  which  forced  the  child  into  this  situa- 

*  • 

tion,  should  subsequently,  at  any  period ,  pro¬ 
duce  a  counter-effect,  causing  the  shoulder  to 
retreat  into  the  uterus .  The  fact  however 

is, — that  the  shoulder  and  thorax,  thus  low  and 

* 

impacted,  instead  of  receding  into  the  uterus , 
are,  at  each  successive  pain,  forced  still  lower, 
until  the  ribs  of  that  side,  corresponding  with 
the  protruded  arm,  press  on  the  perinceum , 
and  cause  it  to  assume  the  same  form  as  it 
would  by  the  pressure  of  the  forehead  in  a 
natural  labour.  At  this  period  not  only  the 
entire  of  the  arm,  but  the  shoulder,  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  externally,  with  the  clavicle  laying 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  By  further  ute¬ 
rine  contractions,  the  ribs  are  forced  more  for- 
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ward,  appearing  at,  the  os  externum,,  as  the 

% 

vertex  would  in  a  natural  labour ;  the  clavi¬ 
cle  having  been,  by  degrees,  forced  round  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  pubis,  with  the  acro¬ 
mion  looking  towards  the  mons  veneris . 

* 

But,  in  order  to  render  as  clear  as  possible 
the  successive  movements  in  this  astonishing 
effort  of  nature,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe, 
still  more  precisely,  the  situation  of  the  foetus 
immediately  prior  to  its  expulsion.  The  en- 

*  •  v 

tire  of  it  somewhat  resembles  the  larger  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  circle  ;  the  head  rests  on  the  pubis 
internally  ;  the  clavicle  presses  against  the  pu¬ 
bis  externally,  with  the  acromion  stretching 
towards  the  mons  veneris  :  the  arm  and  shoul¬ 
der  are  entirely  protruded,  with  one  side  of 
the  thorax  not  only  appearing  at  the  os  exter¬ 
num,  but  partly  without  it :  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  side  of  the  trunk  presses  on  the  pe- 
rinceum ,  with  the  breech  either  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  sacrum,  or  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis ,  ready  to  descend  into  it ;  and,  by  a  few 
further  uterine  efforts,  the  remainder  of  the 
trunk,  with  the  lower  extremities,  is  expelled. 

d  2 
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And,  to  be  still  more  minutely  explanatory 
in  this  ultimate  stage  of  the  process,  I  have 
to  state,  that  the  breech  is  not  expelled  ex¬ 
actly  sideways,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
had  previously  been  ;  for  during  the  presence 
of  that  pain,  by  which  the  evolution  is  com¬ 
pleted,  there  is  a  twist  made,  about  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  curve,  at  the  lumbar  vertebrce,  when 
both  buttocks,  instead  of  the  side  of  one  of 
them,  are  throwri  against  the  perinczum ,  dis¬ 
tending  it  very  much  ;  and  immediately  after, 
the  breech,  with  the  lower  extremities,  issues 
forth  ;  the  upper  and  back  part  of  it  appear¬ 
ing  first,  as  if  the  back  of  the  child  had  ori¬ 
ginally  formed  the  convex,  and  its  front  the 

« 

concave  side  of  the  curve. 

From  this  description  (the  accuracy  of 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  hereafter  be  ve¬ 
rified  by  multiplied  testimony,)  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  breech  is  not  the  first  part  of 
the  body  which  appears  without  the  os  exter¬ 
num,  according  to  Dr.  Denman’s  theory  ;  be¬ 
cause  that  side  of  the  thorax  which  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  presenting  arm,  is  previously 
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protruded.  The  breech  certainly  is  expelled 
momentarily  before  the  opposite  side  of  the 
thorax . 

We  will  now  suppose  an  evolution  to  be 
completed,  or  the  entire  of  the  foetus  to  be 
without  the  os  externum ,  except  the  head  and 
one  arm ;  but  with  respect  to  the  arm,  which 
was  originally  protruded,  I  can  affirm  that  not 
one  line  of  it,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
child,  once  descended,  ever  withdrew  again 
into  the  uterus .  The  arm  and  shoulder  cer¬ 
tainly,  on  those  occasions,  always  withdrew 
from  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur,  placed  either 
on  the  perinceum  or  at  the  os  externum ,  in 
the  usual  direction  from  the  axis  of  the  pelvis ; 
but  instead  of  returning  into  the  uterus ,  they 
merely  got  forward  on  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis,  externally :  and  thus,  whilst  the  prac¬ 
titioner’s  mind  and  hands  were  occupied  for 
the  safety  of  the  excessively  distended  peri* 
nceum ,  he  imagined  that  the  arm  and  shoul¬ 
der,  which  only  withdrew  from  his  hand  in 
getting  forwards  on  the  pubis  externally,  re¬ 
ceded  into  the  uterus . 
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The  probability  of  this  error  of  practition¬ 
ers  will  perhaps  appear  more  striking  to  my 
readers,  when  I  relate  seven  cases  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  which  have  fallen  within  my  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and*  moreover,  I  think  I  could  select 
passages  from  every  case  which  has  been  de¬ 
tailed  by  Doctor  Denman  and  others,  as  il- 
lustrative  of  his  theory,  to  corroborate  my  ex¬ 
planation. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  three  cases  before  alluded  to  in  Doctor 
Denman’s  aphorisms.  In  the  first  he  says, — 
“  The  woman  struggled  vehemently  with  her 
pains,  and,  during  their  continuance,  I  per¬ 
ceived  the  shoulder  to  descend In  the  se¬ 
cond  he  says, — “  Having  agreed  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  turning  the  child,  and  extracting  it 
by  the  feet,  I  sat  down  and  made  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  the  shoulder  wTith  all  the  force 
which  I  thought  could  be  safely  ufeed  ;  but  the 
action  of  the  uterus  was  so  powerful  that  I 
was  obliged  to  desist.  Then  every  pain  pro¬ 
pelled  it  lower  into  the  pelvis ,  and  in  a  little 
more  than  one  hour  the  child  was  born.”  And 
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in  the  third,  he  saysy — “  On  examination  I 
found  the  arm  protruded  through  the  external 
parts,  the  shoulder  pressing  firmly  upon  the 
perinceum I  would  here  ask,  whether  it  be 
more  rational  to  infer  that  this  shoulder  and 
arm  receded  again  into  the  uterus ,  according 
to  Dr.  Denman’s  theory,  or  followed  the  course 
which  I  had,  and  have  again  described  ? 

*  •  _  r  f  %  '  . 

w  * 

As  this  little  work  already  contains  so 

much  in  the  form  of  quotation,  I  am  unwilling 

to  transcribe  any  further  to  strengthen  the  va- 

* 

lidity  of  my  explanation,  although  1  could  ad¬ 
duce,  from  cases  related  by  several  other 
practitioners,  testimony  equally  conclusive  in 
favor  of  my  explanation,  and  yet  written  also 
to  corroborate  a  very  opposite  theory. 

The  first  time  1  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  the 
foetus  was  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  this 
city,  in  the  year  1810,  at  which  time  I  was 
resident-assistant  of  that  great  establishment.* 

ft*  *,r  »  /  f  k 

*  There  are  no  less  than  three  thousand  women  annually  de¬ 
livered  in  this  Hospital. 
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This  case  occurred  in  ward.  No.  3,  and  so 
powerful  and  rapid  in  succession  were  the 
uterine  contractions,  that  the  delivery  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the  moment 
it  was  first  perceived,  by  the  head-midwife, 
to  be  an  arm-presentation ;  in  fact,  the  evo¬ 
lution  took  place  whilst  I  was  deliberating  on 
the  employment  of  means  to  moderate  the 
violent  action  of  the  uterus ,  before  I  should 
\  proceed  to  turn. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  the  same  year, 
in  ward  No.  2,  but  was  more  tedious  in  its 
progress. 

* 

The  third  case  occurred  in  Bailly’s-row, 
Summer-hill.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1811, 
about  noon,  I  was  called  to  visit  Anne  McCor¬ 
mick,  upon  whom  was  waiting  a  midwife.  I 
found  the  arm  of  the  child  presenting,  and  as 
there  did  not  appear  any  circumstance  strong¬ 
ly  to  contra-indicate  the  propriety  of  turning, 
I  made  some  attempts  to  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
ject.  I  was  conscious  then,  and  I  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  persevered  longer  in 
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equally  forcible  means  as  I  had  formerly  used, 
and  often  known  to  be  exerted  by  others  on 
similar  occasions,  I  might  have  succeeded; 
but  I  was  at  that  time,  and  am  still  convinced 
that  strenuous  endeavours  should  not  be  too 
long  persevered  in,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  of  trial,  I  desisted.  In  about  two 
hours  from  this  period,  and  which  was  scarce¬ 
ly  five  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
labour,  the  evolution  was  completed :  this  was 
the  woman’s  first  child,  and  she  recovered 

without  any  untoward  symptom  afterwards. 

✓ 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1814,  at  two 
o’clock,  p.  m.  I  was  called  to  45,  Dorset-street, 
to  visit  M.  Kerrigan,  a  female  servant,  who 
had  been  delivered  about  an  hour  before  of 
one  child,  by  a  midwife.  I  had  been  sent  for 
in  consequence  of  an  arm  of  a  second  present¬ 
ing.  On  examination,  I  found  so  much  of 
the  chest  of  this  child  engaged  in  the  pelvis , 
and  likewise  the  action  of  the  uterus  so  pow¬ 
erful,  that  I  was  deterred  from  making  any 
attempt  whatever  to  turn.  The  evolution,  as 
I  expected,  was  effected  in  less  than  an  hour. 
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The  child,  although  one  of  twins,  was  of  usijal 
size;  the  woman  was  much  fatigued  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  this  violent  uterine  effort ;  but 
notwithstanding,  she  recovered  as  speedily  as  „ 
if  after  the  most  natural  labour. 

On  the  1 7th  of  March,  1816,  at  seven 

o’clock,  a.  m.  I  was  sent  for  by  Mrs.  M - ■, 

Little  Britain-street,  who  was  in  labour  of  her 
eighth  child,  and  whom  I  had  attended  in 
two  former  confinements.  On  visiting,  I  found 
the  labour  but  little  advanced,  the  presenting 

r  _  *  '  .  *  -  ^  ^  V* «  • 

part,  which  I  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  hips, 
being  only  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  About 
three  hours  afterwards,  I  was  enabled  more 
accurately  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  then  found  a  shoulder,  instead  of  a  hip, 
considerably  engaged  in  the  pelvis.  I  made 
some  attempts  to  turn,  as  I  had  done  in  the 
case  of  M'Cormick,  but  not  being  able  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  moderate  efforts,  I  desisted,  and  left 
the  completion  of  the  delivery  to  nature :  the 
evolution  took  place  about  noon,  after  consi¬ 
derable  uterine  exertions,  although  less  violent 
than  I  have  witnessed  on  any  other  occasion 
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of  the  kind.  Mrs.  M - recovered  as  quick¬ 

ly  as  she  usually  had  in  any  former  accouche¬ 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1812,*  some  time 
after  I  had  ceased  to  reside  in  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  the  physician  who  succeeded  me  as 
assistant  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  a  case  of  this  kind.  He  had  been  cal¬ 
led  from  his  bed  by  the  attending  pupil  of  the 

«f 

night,  in  consequence  of  his  meeting  with  an 
arm-presentation.  The  Doctor,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  found  the  thorax  of  the  child  so  com¬ 
pletely  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ,  that 
he  determined  not  to  make  any  attempt  to 
turn.  As  I  had  then  lately  written  on  the 
spontaneous  evolution,  he  paid  me  the  com¬ 
pliment  to  send  for  me  on  the  occasion.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  I  not  only  agreed  in  opi¬ 
nion  with  my  friend  as  to  the  propriety  of 

*  Although  this  and  the  following  case  occurred  prior  in  date 
to  the  two  last  related,  yet  I  preferred  to  continue  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  the  detail  of  those  cases,  which  happened  more  immedi¬ 
ately  in  my  own  practice. 
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waiting  for  an  evolution,  but  I  predicted  that 
the  process  would  be  completed  in  less  than  an 
hour ;  and  the  event  fully  verified  that  predic¬ 
tion.  This  case  occurred  in  Ward  No.  b;  and 
a  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  pupils  of  the 
hospital,  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  child  was  expelled  precisely  as  I  have 
described. 

The  seventh  and  last  case  which  I  have  to 
notice,  occurred  in  the  same  hospital,  Ward 
No.  7 ;  and  that  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days  after  the  one  just  mentioned.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  witnesses  of  that  case,  was  here 
added  the  presence  of  that  much  respected 
physician.  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  then  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital ;  and  it  had  been 
a  subject  of  general  regret  that  severe  indis¬ 
position  prevented  him  from  being  present  at 
case  No.  6. 

I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  an  unpar¬ 
donable  neglect,  if  I  were  here  to  omit  ex¬ 
pressing  my  admiration  at  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  events  that  occurred  on  various  occasions 
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in  this  Hospital*  during  the  Mastership  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  ;  whose  humane  and  philosophic  mind 
soaring  far  above  sordid  views*  led  him  to  con¬ 
template*  and  justly  to  appreciate  the  powers 
of  nature,  as  being  generally  competent  to 
her  own  works.  In  this  confidence  he  often 
happily  rested*  where  a  less  enlarged  mind 
would  have  thought  necessary  to  interfere 

with  artificial  aid ;  and  who  it  is  allowed*  by 

* 

universal  acclamation*  always  acquits  himself 
in  his  professional  avocations,  whether  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  with  the  conscientious  feelings 
of  an  upright  man. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  a  defect  in 
the  relation  of  these  cases*  that  I  have  omitted 
a  minute  description  of  each  successive  step, 
in  the  progress  of  each.  Such  description 
could  only  have  been  tiresome  repetition*  as 
I  did  not  perceive  the  slightest  variation  in 
the  mode  of  advancement  in  any  two  cases 
of  the  entire  number ;  and  I  conceive  that 
I  have  given  a  sufficiently  minute  detail  of 
every  movement*  in  my  general  explication, 
previous  to  the  enumeration  of  the  cases. 
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The  reader  will  probably  be  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised,  on  the  perusal  of  these  cases,  at  the 
short  time  in  which  the  completion  of  each 
was  effected ;  in  none  exceeding  six  hours.  I 
know  the  prevalent  opinion  to  be,  that  such 
a  process  only  occurs  in  a  very  protracted  la¬ 
bour.  But  although  the  duration  of  labour 
in  these  was  comparatively  short,  yet  the 
expelling  power  exerted  by  the  uterus  in  each 
case  was,  and  ever  must  be  on  every  similar 
occasion,  prodigious.  Nor  can  any  other  event 
ever  be  calculated  upon  than  that  of  a  still¬ 
born  infant. 

After  these  distinct  declarations,  I  trust  I 
will  not  be  accused  of  an  intention  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  a  doctrine,  that  every  cross-birth 
should  be  subjected  to  this  process.  As  I 
well  know,  that  when  a  judicious  practitioner 
has  the  management  of  such  a  labour  from 
its  commencement,  he  will  frequently  not 
only  be  able  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  child, 
but  he  will  likewise  save  the  mother  much 
exertion  and  suffering. 
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But,  even  with  these  admissions,  I  antici¬ 
pate,  with  no  slight  feeling  of  pride  and  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  that  after  the  subject-matter  of  this 
tract  shall  have  met  due  attention,  and  been 
dispassionately  considered,  the"  operation  of 
turning  will  not  be  had  recourse  to  in  many 
of  those  extreme  cases,  where  such  practice 
has  unfortunately  been  too  often  adopted; 
and  consequently,  instead  of  a  spontaneous 
evolution  not  occurring  once  (as  I  have 
stated  at  page  25)  in  ten  thousand  labours, 
it  should  hereafter  be  expected  to  occur  in  a 
less  number  than  two  thousand.  But,  in 
order  to  state  my  opinion  on  this  important 
subject  in  a  more  tangible  form,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm  that  one  third,  at  least,  of  all 
cases*  of  cross-birth,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  artificial  turning. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  if  we  were  to 


*  I  here  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  cases  of  which 
the  judicious  practitioner  has  management  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  labour,  but  likewise  those  cases  to  which  he  is  called 
in  advanced  stages,  either  into  consultation,  or  to  supersede  the 
attendance  of  a  midwife. 


continue  to  consider  Dr.  Denman’s  theory 
of  the  evolution  as  correct,  we  never  could 
apply  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  much 
practical  utility.  According  to  him,  we  can¬ 
not  have  the  aid  of  physical  data  upon  which 
to  form  a  prognosis ;  we  are  merely  permitted 
to  hope  for  such  a  termination  of  labour  in 
any  particular  case,  where  our  attempts  to  turn 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  Whereas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  rationale ,  you  can  predict  the 
event  of  an  evolution  with  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  as  you  can  that  of  any  other  occur¬ 
rence  in  midwifery : — I  must  therefore  now 
proceed  to  describe  that  condition  of  the  foetus , 
which  would  lead  me  to  expect  such  a  de¬ 
livery. 


If  the  arm  of  the  foetus  should  be  almost 
entirely  protruded,  with  the ,  shoulder  pres¬ 
sing  on  the  perinceum ;  if  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  its  thorax  be  in  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum ,  with  the  axilla  low  in  the  pelvis ; 
if,  with  this  disposition,  the  uterine  efforts  be  - 
still  powerful,  and  if  the  thorax  be  forced 
sensibly  lower  during  the  presence  of  each 
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successive  pain,  the  evolution  may  with  great 
confidence  be  expected. 

If,  however,  a  practitioner  be  ultimately 
disappointed  in  this  desired  event ;  or  if  he 
have  originally  resolved  not  to  calculate 
upon  its  occurrence,  but  have  determined 
upon  more  speedy  delivery,  turning  should 
not,  at  all  events,  be  attempted,  provided  the 
situation  of  the  child  be,  in  any  degree,  near 
to  that*  which  I  have  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph  described ;  because  it  is  an  expedient 
always  terrifying  to  the  suffering  female,  and 
under  such  extreme  circumstances,  without 
any  prospect  of  having  a  living  child,  may 
bring*  her  own  life  either  into  immediate  or 
more  remote  danger. 

f  \  •  V  * 

The  means  of  delivery  then,  in  any  case  where 
it  has  been  determined  neither  to  turn  nor  to 
wait  for  a  spontaneous  evolution,  are  to  lessen 


*  The  hazard  of  turning  in  such  extreme  cases  has  been 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  several  modern  physicians.  There  is  to 
be  found,  in  the  40th  Number  of  the  Medical  and  Phj'sical 
Journal,  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Doctor 
Sims  of  London. 
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the  trunk  of  the  foetus,  by  opening  its  tho] 
rax  or  abdomen,  or  both ;  and  when  thus 
lessened,  it  may  be  more  easily  expelled,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  unaided  evolution ;  or 
the  practitioner  might  still  further  hasten  this 
process,  by  fixing  a  blunt  diook  or  crotchet, 
or  (when  practicable)  his  fingers,  on  the  pel¬ 
vis  of  the  fcetusy  and  thereby  encourage  its 
descent. 

i  .  j 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  to  enter  my  pro¬ 
test  against  the  doctrine  recommened  by  somei 
of  fixing  the  instrument  at  random  on  any  part 
of  the  fertus  which  happens  to  be  nearest ; 
because,  if  the  physician  fix  it  on  any  of 
the  superior  ribs,  he  might  pull  with  hercu¬ 
lean  force,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  bring  down 
the  body,  unless  he  unfortunately  separate  it 
from  the  head,  which  rests  over  the  pubisy 
and  which  neither  can  descend  itself,  whilst 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  occupied  by  the 
trunk,  nor  will  it  permit  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  to  he  pulled  down,  unless  the 
neck  first  give  way.  I  therefore  caution  the 
practitioner  to  fix  liis  instrument,  in  such 
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cases,  on  the  child's  pelvis ,  and  not  on  the 
upper  part  of  its  thorax,  before  he  exerts 
much  extracting  force.  By  thus  acting,  he 
would  be  closely  imitating  that  natural  pro¬ 
cess,  which  it  has  been  my  anxious  wish 
faithfully  and  accurately  to  describe. 


The  reader  will  be  careful  not  to  confound 
the  practice  inculcated  in  this  last  page  with 
that  of  the  antients,  which  has  been  so  much 
condemned.  Theirs,  in  cross-birth,  generally 
was  to  mutilate  the  foetus  at  an  early  period 
of  labour,  and  whilst  it  was  still  high  up  in 

i 

the  uterus ,  and  whether  living  or  dead.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  practice  is  directed  only 
in  a  few  extreme  cases,  and  when  the  foetus 
is  already  low  down  in  the  pelvis  ;  and  when 
it  must  have,  from  circumstances  not  necessary 
here  to  expatiate,  been  previously  dead* 
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